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'be spent for treatment and rehabilitation; $105.8 million
for medical research; $66.4 million for education and
training; and $244.2 million for law enforcement, bring-
ing the FY 1973 estimated expenditures to $729.4 million.

Comprehensive Drug Abuse
Prevention and Control Act of 1970

The enactment of the Comprehensive Drug Abuse
Prevention and Control Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-513) rep-
resented a major turning point in Federal narcotics and
dangerous drug legislation. Formerly, drug laws were
either tax statutes enforced by the Department of the
Treasury or else part of food, drug, and cosmetic statutes
enforced by the Food and Drug Administration.

The President signed the bill into law on October 27,
1970. Some portions of the law took effect immediately,
while other portions, notably the penal provisions, became
effective on May 1,1971.

The act authorizes increased research into, and preven-
tion of, drug abuse and drug dependence. Moreover, it
provides for treatment and rehabilitation of drug abusers
and drug-dependent persons. It also strengthens existing
law enforcement authority in the field of drug abuse.

Under title I of the act, the Department of Health,
Education, and Welfare (HEW) is authorized to in-
crease its programs of rehabilitation, treatment, and pre-
vention of drug abuse. Title I amends the Community
Mental Health Centers Act to extend the narcotic addict
rehabilitation program through FY 1973. Community
facilities, drug education projects, and special projects
also receive additional funding under title I of the act.

The act provides that the direct patient care authority
of HEW be expanded to include drug-dependent persons
as well as narcotic addicts, The Secretary of HEW, after
consultation with the Attorney General and professional
organizations, is also authorized to report to the Congress
on appropriate and legal methods of professional practice
in the medical treatment of narcotic addicts.

Controlled substances. Title II (the Controlled Sub-
stances Act) includes new provisions for control of dan-
gerous substances and enforcement of drug laws,

Authority for control of dangerous substances is placed
in the hands of the Attorney General, Five schedules of
controlled substances are established; the Attorney Gen-
eral is empowered to add, remove, or transfer substances
to, from, or between categories. The Attorney General is
required, however, to seek, and be bound by, the medical
advice of the Secretary of HEW before adding or remov-
ing a substance from control.

The terms "narcotics," "marijuana," and "dangerous
drugs" have been subsumed under the general term "con-
trolled substance," which refers to any drug or substance
or "immediate precursor" included in any of the five
schedules listed in title II of the act.

The act authorizes the Attorney General to adopt rules
to regulate and control the manufacture, distribution,
and dispensing of controlled substances. He is also au-
thorized to set production quotas,

Under title II, the entire penalty structure for narcotic
abuse is revised. One important element of this revision
eliminates all mandatory minimum sentences except for
professional criminals. A minimum sentence for a pro-
fessional trafficker is set at 10 years with a maximum fine

of $100,000; a second conviction would result in a 20-
year sentence, with a maximum fine of $200,000,

The act provides that the possession of a controlled
substance for one's own use by a first offender shall be a
misdemeanor. It specifies the same penalty for anyone
distributing a small amount of marijuana without pay-
ment. Also authorized are search warrants containing
a "no knock" provision in cases where evidence would
otherwise be destroyed or the lives of persons endangered.

Title II includes a provision which created the Com-
mission on Marijuana and Drug Abuse. This Commission
was asked to report to the Congress within 1 year on
marijuana, and within 2 years on the causes of drug
abuse.

Title III (the Controlled Substances Import and Ex-
port Act), dealing with the importation and exportation
of controlled substances, establishes a uniform system of
import and export controls of the dangerous substances
listed in the act. Title III introduces more stringent su-
pervision and revises the penalty structure for violations
of these controls, eliminating mandatory minimum
sentences.

The final part of title III repeals previous legislation
naming offenses and prescribing penalties for the impor-
tation of narcotics, marijuana, and dangerous drugs. It
also repeals those provisions of the revenue laws relating
to narcotics and marijuana. The only major criminal
offense not carried over by the Comprehensive Drug
Abuse Prevention and Control Act involved the require-
ment that narcotic addicts and violators register before
crossing the border of the United States.

The repeal of previous legislation has resulted in a
broader Federal orientation towards narcotics, marijuana,
dangerous drugs, and controlled substances. The repealed
laws were grounded on Federal taxing authority; the
comprehensive new act is grounded on the Commerce
Clause in the Constitution, authorizing federal regula-
tion of interstate commerce. The new act has made illegal
in itself the importation, exportation, sale, or possession
of controlled substances, and prohibits the use of the mails
or any other communication facility for committing, caus-
ing, or facilitating the commission of any act which con-
stitutes a felony under the provisions of this new legisla-
tion, thereby making the use of such communication
facility a separate offense.

This comprehensive act was used as a basis for the
Uniform Controlled Substances Act, drafted for use as a
model by the States. By the end of FY 1972, 35 States and
three territories (Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin
Islands) had adopted the act.
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